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it in 1796, and in doing so he gave Lind full credit for his efforts.
When the new regulation came into force, scurvy at once dis-
appeared from the official returns.1 Previous to that date, the
diseases of seamen appeared to fall into four categories : fever,
fluxes, scurvy, and other complaints. This we learn from Sir
Gilbert Blane's Observations on the Diseases Incident to Seamen, 1785.
The navy of that time (1781) showed a sickness rate of one man in
fifteen, and a death rate of one in seven among the sick.
Blane outlined a plan for the better ventilation and cleansing
of ships. He advised, besides fruit and vegetables, the use of wine
in place of rum, or " the diluted rum, known as grog " ; he
urged that soap should be supplied to the men, " in the same
manner as tobacco and slops," and that drugs and medical stores,
which up to that time had been provided by the surgeon himself,
should be supplied at public charge. He also favoured the use
of hospital ships, to take the place of shore hospitals, which were
apt to be dreadfully overcrowded. Blane was made a baronet in
1812, and he received many other honours for his public services.
His manner was somewhat austere, which accounted for his nick-
name of " Chilblain " among flippant colleagues. He has been
justly termed " The Father of Naval Medical Science."
Blane had a colleague and contemporary, a fellow Scot, whose
energy in promoting reform was no less energetic than his own.
No meteoric rise to power marked the career of THOMAS TROTTER
(1760-1834).2 Born at Melrose, he studied at Edinburgh, and
entered the navy as surgeon's mate in 1779, gradually rising to
become Physician to the Channel Fleet in 1794* He retired from
the navy in 1802, and practised in Newcastle until a few years
before his death.
Trotter was a prolific writer on many subjects, and he was a
far-seeing and clear-headed reformer, although, according to Sir
Humphry Rolleston, he was one of those "who have striven and
deserved) but have not attained success as ordinarily estimated.*3
His best known work is Medidna Nautica, 1791-1803, in three
volumes, a sort of encyclopaedia of naval medicine. In dealing
with scurvy Trotter took the view that crystallized citric acid was
better than preserved lemon juice, a view which has been shared
by others since his time. He urged that the war against scurvy,
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